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ABSTRACT 

"Planning Educational Change: Vol. Til, Integrating 
the Desegregated School,” by Chesler, Joraensen, and Frenbera is 
reviewed in this issue of the "NCPIEFO Newsletter." The book in 
question tries to provide teachers and administrators with methods 
for improving race relations in desegregated schools. Some of the 
techniques suggested include role playing for students, sensitivity 
sessions for teachers, and diagnosis of school sentiment through the 
use of questionnaires. The reviewers suggest that discussion of basic 
issues might enhance educators' understanding of the problems 
involved in school desegregation. Also discussed are organizational 
strategies for planninq desegregation such as pairing, school 
closing, open enrollment, and educational parks. In conclusion, the 
reviewers note that the requirement for the proper utilization of the 
ideas in "Planning Educational Change" is a commitment to work toward 
the achievement of a racially integrated society. This issue of the 
"NCRIEEO Newsletter" also lists recent works (documents as well as 
journal articles) on equal educational opportunity. r or the book 
reviewed, see FD 042 071. (JW) 
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INTEGRATING THE DESEGREGATED SCHOOL 



Mark Chesler, Carl Jorgensen, and Phyllis Erenberg 
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The University of Michigan 

A Review 

By 

Edmund W. Gordon, Ed.D. and Julia Wang Miller 



REVIEW 

Since the Supreme Court decision of 1954 
| Brown vs Board of Education), the literature on 
desegregation has proliferated ir> response to the 
need for continual evaluation ol progress and 
development of new strategies for advancing ethnic 
integration in the schools. The enormity of the 
problem and of all the delicate questions that 
surround it leaves room for diverse approaches and 
analyses; but recent research 1 establishes with great 
force the association between ethnic segregation and 
low achievement for low status groups on the one 
hand, and ethnic integration and improved achieve- 
ment for these groups on the other. 



ABSTRACT 

The objective of this work is to provide teachers 
and administrators with methods for improving race 
relations in desegregated schools. The general discus- 
sion on planning for integration Is broken down 
into the following chapters: (1) "Achieving Racial 
Integration in Schools," (2) "Diagnosing the 
Potential for Change," (3) "The Roles of the Class- 
room Teacher," (4) "Facilitating Positive Racial 
Relations: The Teacher's Role," (5) "Academic 
Instruction: The Teacher's Role," (6) "The Roles 
of the School Principal," 17) "The Principal and 
Student Involvement," (8) "The Principal and 
Community Support," (9) "Principal and the 
Professional Staffs," (10) "Training Program for 
Teachers and Principals," (11) "Chang'ng 
Professional Roles and Structures," and (12) "Bibli- 
) ographic Summary." More specific suggestions are 

explored in the appendixes, for example, "Role 
Playing in Class," "Curriculum on Racism," and 
j "Diagnosis of Schoolwide Sentiment." As a prac- 

■ tlcal manual or -nude, this work suggests that 

\ imaginative methods can improve race relations and 

; therefore education as well; but that the burden of 

\ action still lies with administrators and teachers. 

i o 
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That equal educational opportunity Is necessary 
from a legal and moral point of view cannot now be 
seriously questioned; essential for this equalization 
is the elimination of forced ethnic separation. What 
is needed, then, are viable method) and strategies 
for bringing about the kind of education that will 
allow for individual determination of options rather 
than determination according to race or class; and 
the kind of education that creates cooperative 
interaction among diverse groups. 

It is to the pragmatics of school integration that 
Chesler, Jorgensen, and Erenberg'' manual, Planning 
Educational Change: Integrating the Desegregated 
Schools , addresses itself. More specifically, the 
objective Is to provide teachers and administrators 
with methods for improving race relations and 
therefore education in desegregated schools. Because 
this work helps to fill a gap in the literature which 
:s of immediate concern, it performs a much needed 
semce. Many of the techniques suggested for facili- 
tating race relations seem quite promising. For 
example, role playing for students is a method 
teachers can use to help students explore and 
modify their attitudes and sources of racial conflict. 
Once hostility, fear or simple apprehension are 
acted out, students can diagnop' their causes and 
effects and, in the process, modify their behavior. 
Another technique is the encounter group ("sensi- 
tivity sessions") in which teachers are encouraged to 
express their racial attitudes and to examine 
problems they face in the classroom. In these 
sessions where feelings are more freely expressed 
and analyzed, the opportunities for change and the 
development of coping strategies are enhanced. Ir. 
addition, diagnosing school or classroom sentiment 
through the use of questionnaires is a method fx 
administrators and teachers to keep in touch with 
the undercurrent of emotions which might other- 
wise go undetected and erupt into crisis situations. 

fConlinutd on Peg® 
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The most radical methods entail restructuring 
academic and social relationships in order to accom- 
modate the needs of the minority as well as the 
majority-group students. For example, curriculum 
changes to include subjects such as the origins of 
racism or black history should serve the multiple 
purposes of intellectual development, broadened 
cultural awareness for the majority, and positive 
ethnic identity for the minority. Most important, 
curriculum changes alone are not sufficient if time 
during the school day is not set aside for imagina- 
tive programs for students and training sessions for 
teachers in which human relations and ethnic 
content are the focus. Since approximately three 
hours per day of traditional academic work is 
adequate for must students, the rest of the school 
day can be devoted to freer forms of intellectual, 
social and political exploration. The authors also 
suggest such changes in instructional methods as 
team teaching, more varied teaching styles, 
experience -based learning, and less dependence on 
didactic information dissemination. 

There are, however, limitations to Planning Pdu- 
cat/onal Change which detract from its usefulness. 
Such innovations as are suggested demand a kind of 
detailed description and explanation which is not 
found in this work. The administrator or teacher 
may not have enough information to make him feel 
sufficiently confident to implement these new 
methods; although the manual provides possible 
leads and identifies some strategies, it leaves to the 
reader the task of developing detailed procedures. In 
addition, it seems logical to expect a manual on 
pragmatics to establish, however briefly, a founda- 
tion in the undirlying issues since lack of under- 
standing or belief in integrated education may 
prevent an administrator or teacher from acting in 
earnest. Even if a discussion of the value of inte- 
grated education or the political economy of 
desegregation is not included, what is necessary is a 
transition from such issues to proposed techniques. 
In other words, the methods themselves should be 
grounded in an explicit, rather than implied, under- 
standing of the problems involved as well a? 
justifiable in terms of effectiveness. 

Since collective experience in desegregated edu- 
cation has been limited in time and scope, it is 
hardly surprising that basic issues 8re not yet fully 
resolved, let alone questions of method. Vet there is 
a body of literature which educators can use to 
enhance their understanding of the issues, problems 
and contradictions involved in efforts to achieve 
ethnic integration in public schools. Among these 
basic issues are the relationships between 
(1) academic achievement and ethnic-economic 
desegregation, (2) self-concept (view of self as In 



control of destiny) and ethnic-economic segregation/ 
desegregation, 13) performance (immediate pro- 
ductivity and aspects of psychological response) and 
differential perceptions of threat or support in 
ethnic-economic segregation/desegregation, (4) differ- 
ential ratios of ethnic-economic group representation 
and academic achievement, and (5) differential 
ratios of ethnic-economic group representation and 
the maintenance of the balance essential to desegre- 
gation. In addition, there are problems such as 
(6) resegregation resulting from ability grouping, 
tracking and the exodus of whites from recently 
desegregated schools, (7) inflexibility of educational 
institutions and bureaucracies in the face of changed 
conditions and demands, (8) quality of education in 
settings where integrated education is impossible, 
and (9) demands upon the public school to become 
an instrument of social change, rather than a reflec- 
tion of the society it serves. Some of the contra- 
dictions that arise are (10) national commitment to 
ethnic desegregation in the presence of pervasive 
and institutional racism and (11) a tradition of 
political action in support of desegregation in the 
face of a growing preoccupation with ethnic 
separatism and cultural nationalism. 

In order to understand some of these background 
issues which Chesler f Jorgensen, and Erenberg do 
not discuss, Meyer Weinberg's Integrated Education, 
a collection of essays by educators and social 
scientists on specific experiences in desegregation as 
well as general problems, can be used as a com- 
panion piece. This anthology includes analyses of 
the political and economic forces affecting the 
progress of desegregation and the problems of 
pedagogy that arise. Areas of specific conflict con- 
cern de facto segregation in the classroom crested 
hy ability grouping, the breakdown of neighborhood 
schools under new desegregation plans, and compen- 
satory programs for disadvantaged children. Most 
important, a number of articles discuss prospects for 
change with regard to professional reform, curricu- 
lum changes, organizational planning, legislation and 
judicial doctrine. In all cases, the movement for 
change is obstructed by the lack of initiative end 
the abundance of inertia inherent in existing bureau- 
cratic and social structures. Of course, limited 
progress has been made, but not enough to offset 
cumulative effects. Continued reform as well as the 
contributions of research will hopefully combine to 
create greater understanding of the learning effects 
of deprivation end methods for altering them in 
integrated contexts. In addition, Weinberg in this 
anthology seeks to provide a wider perspective 
through a series of essays on racial problems in 
education abroad. 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Perhaps the most difficult to break down are 
psychological barriers to desegregation. From 
whites, resistance is caused by fear of change in 
"territory," etc. 2 On the other hand, minority- 
group parents often recognize desegregation as a 
better option for their children, but may wo'ry over 
the strain on children when they face racial con- 
frontation. The fear on both sides can be dissolved: 
whites can be reassured, and minority groups given 
confidence. As Pettigrew has pointed out, 3 racial 
roles and attitudes are defined and reinforced by 
sub-cultures and institutions. To break down racial 
attitudes, socially sanctioned contact must occur 
frequently, and opportunity to work tovard com- 
mon goals must be created. Once a school is de- 
segregated and an atmosphere conducive to friendly 
interaction is created, many psychological barriers 
will disappear. In any case, to work for healthy 
racial exchange is to understand deep-seated dif- 
ferences in values. The white majority need not 
impose its middle-class attitudes on minority groups 
in order for truly integrated education to be a 
success. 4 

In between discussions of these underlying issues 
and the process of integrated education, it is neces- 
sary to consider the development of organizational 
structures to implement basic policy. Of course, 
before such structures are set up, an analysis of the 
specific political, economic and racial geography of 
the school district might prevent mistakes resulting 
from ignorance of particulars. The best strategy will 
be the one that fits the immediate situation and can 
accommodate future changes as well. The programs 
that have been proposed have met with varying 
degrees of success depending upon the reaction of 
the community and the wisdom of the admin- 
istratois. 

For smaller communities, pairing (The Princeton 
Flan) and school dosing can be effective strategies 
for desegregation. Under the Princeton Plan, segre- 
gated schools are combined according to grade -level 
so that each school teaches only one grade; this 
allows for the redistribution of children in class- 
rooms and can be coupled with organizational inno- 
vations such as team teaching. When a segregated 
school is closed, its students are assigned to sur- 
rounding Schools. The closed school can then be 
used for a community center, library, etc. 

In larger cities where desegregation is the most 
difficult to accomplish, open enrollment and magnet 
schools may shift the racial balance slightly, but will 
not change overall patterns. While both interim 
plans give a few students better options, they 
should not be substituted for a larger effort. Under 
enrollment plan, parents can request that 
children be admitted to a school of their 



choice, the only limitation being that of space. 
However, it happens that only parents with higher 
aspirations or greater confidence in their children's 
social competence are likely to be the ones to 
request transfers; the inner-city schools tend to 
remain segregated. The magnet school plan is to 
convert an inner-city school into a specialized pro- 
gram to attract white middle-class students. The 
idea is that parents will send their children out of 
the neighborhood if they believe they will receive a 
superior education. 

Perhaps the most Promising in the long run are 
pfans that require the reorganization of basic edu- 
cational units. One such plan is to rearrange the 
boundaries of school districts into metropolitan 
school districts 5 so that greater varieties of children 
may be brought together in a single district and 
ultimately in the individual schools. The realization 
of this plan for a large metropolis is still in the 
offing although ambitious plans have been put 
forward. 6 One of the most successful applications 
of this plan (involving a relatively small number of 
units) has been in Berkeley, California, where 
desegregated classrooms on the elementary level 
have been generally accepted by the community, 
teachers and students. 7 

Educational parks have also been proposed to 
solve the problem in large urban centers. Once these 
complexes, able to house thousands of students, are 
built, students can be scheduled for special pro- 
grams and teachers can better share skills and 
resources. The problem of creating a racial balance 
will be solved because the pa^ks will include an area 
large enough to insure relative stability in ethnic 
and economic distribution of population. Although 
the parks' largeness allows for experimentation, it 
may also create problems such as alienation. 

Except in sc ne suburban or rural areas, the 
chances for complete desegregation ir> the near 
future are minimal. Educational parks require long- 
term investment and planning. A redictricting plan 
as successful as Berkeley's is a rare phenomenon. 
Many minority groups are beginning to openly 
express increased appreciation for their respective 
identities; this is reflected in growing pressure from 
some segments for separate schools. The desire for 
separate schools is not new; it reflects an acceptance 

(Continued on Page 61 



• • • • • Schools in which only whites hold 
leadership positions are themselves examples of the 
difficulty blacks and other minorities have in 
obtaining economic and political equal- 
ity. • • • • • 

chapter 1, pg. 4 



of the fact of pervasive separatist attitudes on the 
part of the white majority. Facing this fact and the 
reality of extensive ethnic segregation in the public 
schools, the argument is advanced that minority 
peopfe should control minority -group schools. By 
decentralizing the bureaucracy that runs the school 
system, they hope to have more control over the 
kind of teaching their children will ieceive. 
Although most programs in compensatory education 
have proven to be less effective than desegregation, 
in lieu of better options, perhaps neighborhood 
control and better compensatory programs can 
combine to shift the balance decisively for - the 
better - at least for awhile. Confounding the prob- 
lem further is the rising tide of cultural nationalism 
and self-determination among several minority 
groups which /s reflected in the demand for black 
education or Mexican education or Puerto Rican 
education for and by these groups. Until our plan- 
ning for desegregation can come to terms with these 
attitudes and developments, our efforts may be frus- 
trated by some members of the very populations we 
seek to serve, even if these efforts are not defeated 
by the more traditional sources of opposition. 

Once a desegregation plan is put into effect, we 
are faced with the kinds of questions that Chester, 
Jorgensen, and Erenberg's manual help us answer, 
namely, how do we bridge the gaps perpetuated by 
centuries of separation, misunderstanding and fear? 
How do we prepare teachers to work with students 
and each other in such a way that meets diverse 
needs, both academic and emotional? Chesler, 
Jorgensen, and Erenberg point out that courageous 
leadership from administrators and teachers can 
reduce tension and provide a mode) of wholesome 
racial altitudes and relationships. The courage to 
attempt new programs, to eradicate racism and to 
encourage acceptance and appreciation of individ- 
uals as individuals must come from the adult leader- 
ship or else tension and hostility can destioy the 
possibility of Teaming from racial and class inter* 
actions. 

What is required for the proper utilization of 
these ideas is a commitment to work toward the 
achievement of a racially integrated society. Individ* 
uals must become sensitive to their own behavior 
and attitudes which may either facilitate or obstruct 
movement toward this goal, to the end that the 
facilitative behaviors and attitudes are increased, and 
those which are obstructive are eliminated. We must 
strive for the realization of pluralism rather than 
assimilation as the essential characteristic of a truly 
integrated society. To assimilate or amalgamate, and 
thuf eclipse the unique characteristics of the many 
groups which make up our society, is just as des- 
ctlve as to segregate or eliminate from social 



interaction the minority contributions. In a plural- 
istic society there is a respected position and rote 
for all. Chesler, Jorgensen, and Erenberg indicate: 



Unfortunately, racial integration is not widely present in 
our society- Practical experience with integration is so 
limited that rrost efforts to overcome racist isolation 
previously have aimed only at desegregation, not at the less 
easily attained state of integration. Black, brown and white 
peopfe usually live and work together with disparities in 
treatment, prestige, income, and power. Under such circum- 
stances , mixing peopfe of different races constitutes 
physical desegregation, but does not necessarily bring equal 
advantage and outcome, fn tome pieces where blacks and 
whites work and five together, the underlying concern Is 
that blacks fit into customary ,4 white" patterns. Whites 
then tolerate or approve of minority members who behave 
recording to these patterns. The temr : ^Imitation describes 
this attempt by the majority to deny, ignore , or change 
differences which it does not value. 



This is a Review of Vol. 1)1, Integrating The 
Desegratect School a four part series on Planning 
Educational Change. Tne study was funded under 
Title IV of The Civil Rights Act through a con- 
tract with tire U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Office of Education, Division 
of Equal Educational Opportunity. Volume III 
is available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U, S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 0. C., 20402 {$ 1 .00) . It can also be obtained 
in microfiche (MF) for $0.50 from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service. In ordering 
the document's assigned ED number (ED042071); 
for additional ordering Information, see page 
Volume I, II, and IV are available for $0.25 in 
microfiche (MF) from the ER'C Document Reprc. 
duction Service fsce page for ordering informa- 
tion) and in hard copy (HC) from the Government 
Printing Offices at the prices noted below. 

Planning Educational Change: Vol. I, Technical 
Aspects of School Desegregation. Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Office of Education, 1969. 33p. 
ED030216 GPO price $0.45 {OE - 380t4| 

Vol. If, Human Resources in School Desegrega- 
tion. 1969. 46p. ED030217 GPO price $0.50 
(OE - 38012) 

Vol. IV, How Five School Systems Desegregated. 
1969. 28p. ED030218 GPO price $0.40 (Ot - 
38013) 
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School integration win not solve all of the racial 
problems rampant in oor nation, but it is one of the 
primary requisites for America's realization of a just and 
egalitarian society. Stack and brown parents who support 
and fight for desegregation and integration believe that 
their children receive inferior instructional services in segre- 
gated schools. White parents who fight for desegregation 
believe that their segregated children receive an unrealistic 
and harmful view of American society. The stigma of 
segregation corrodes the perspectives, expectations, and, in 
many cases, achievements of minority youngsters. But 
majority students, too, are disadvantaged by their segre- 
gated school experience. Prepared for an unreal version of 
our society, they only accumulate rather than confront, 
racial shibboleths. 

(Planning Educational Change 
Preface r pp. iii*iv) 



^See Irwin Katz's "Research on Public School Desegrega* 
tion" Integrated Education, Wei r berg, ed., Beverly Hills, 
The Glenooa Presr, 1968, for a review of research on 
white resistance to desegregation. 

Pettigrew, Thcmas F., "Complexity and Change in 
American Racial Patterns; A Social Psychological View," 
Daedalus, F-JI, 1965. 

4 See Erik H. Erikson's article, “The Concept of Identity in 
Race Relations; Notes and Queries," Daedalus, Winter 
1966, for discussion of black identity and comments on 
white attitudes toward blacks. 

®See Herman R. Goldberg, "Metropolitan Planning for 
Education," Integrated Education, Weinberg, ed,, Beverly 
Hills, The Glencoe Press, 1968. 



FOOTNOTES 

Vor some of the research on effects of desegregation on 
academic achievement, see the following sources listed in 
the supplementary bibliography: Anderson, Banks, Clark 
(1953), Coleman (1966), Hansen, Katzenmeyer, Klineberg, 
Lee, Pettigrew (1968), St. John (1962), end Wilson 



6 For discussions on school redistricting, see the following 
sources listed in the supplementary bibliography; Farrar, 
Purdy, and Minnesota University. 

^Samue’s, Gertrude, "How School Bussing Works in One 
Town,' The New York Times Magazine, Sept. 27, 1970, 
Part \ , p,38 

* 



• • • • • The nature and organization of extracurricular activities, as well as the distribution of symbolic 
offices of the school are important indicators of the quality of integration. Extracurricular activities are 
sometimes dominated by members of a particular racial aid cultural group. For an integrated situation it Is 
imperative that clubs and associations be representative of the diverse school population. School-wide student 
councils, human relations councils, and similar organizations should have equpl representation from all groups 
within the rchool, Only then can students view the councils' actions as reflecting fairly the interests of subgroups 
within the school. In a similar vein, the symbolic offices of a school (beauty queens and cheerleaders) are 
extremely important to students. Their composition symbolizes the acceptance or rejection of diversity by the 
faculty and student body. If these honorary roles are all white or all black in an Interracial setting, it is evident 
to the minority students that they are not accepted, and they conclude that other students and faculty do riot 
care if they succeed. chapter 1. pg. 3 
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The Center for Ethnic Studies is a peda- 
gogical research and service oriented pro- 
gram. The primary purposes of CES are as 
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instructional materials and procedures, to 
disseminate information, and to demonstrate 
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ing attitudes, concepts, conditions, facts, and 
relationships relevant to ethnic populations 
in the United States. Many of these activities 
are carried out in close cooperation with 
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University Urban Center's Research Program 
in Urban and Ethnic Affairs. 

The Center for Ethnic Studies sponsors no 
degree programs. However, it is responsible 
for providing conceptual leadership and 
programmatic coordination for related 
course offerings and degree sequences spon- 
sored by other programs, departments or 
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Educational Resource 
Information Center 

Information Retrieval 
Canter on the 
Disadvantaged 
ERIC/IRCD 

The ERIC Information Retrieval 
Center on the Disadvantaged is one 
of the specialized Clearinghouses in 
the ERIC system, established to col- 
lect, evaluate, and disseminate pub- 
lished and unpublished documents. 
Like the other Clearinghouses, 
ERIC/iRCD abstracts and indexes 
these documents for announcement 
in Research in Education (R!E), the 
monthly abstract journal of the 
ERIC system. Copies of most of the 
documents cited in RiE can be pur- 
chased through the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS), 
operated by the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, 4936 Fairmont 
Avenue, Dethesda, Maryland 200? 4. 
Documents can be obtained in paper 
copy at ,v05 per page or in mlcro- 
C iche, a 4 x 6 inch sheet of film 
containing up to sixty pages of text 
at $.25 ptr microfiche. 

ERIC/iRCD also publishes and dis- 
tributes research reviews, position 
papers, r! ate-of-the-art papers, 
opinion papers, and bibliographies. 
The aim of these original papers is to 
summarize, condense, and evaluate 
current research in the education of 
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published in the tRCD Bulletin (fVe 
times yearly) and the ERIC/IRCD 
Urban Disadvantaged Series. Copies 
of these publications arc available im- 
mediately after publication from the 
Clearinghouse a.d thereafter from 
EDRS. 

ERIC/IRCD also answers mail 
requests for information. Write to: 
Reference Librarian, ERIC/IRCD, 
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